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Nomination For Covunctn. 


One of the communications sent by Sir Henry 
Simpson to the Privy Council was a tabular state- 
ment which, if it meant anything, meant that the 
editor of this paper nad dictated to the veterinary 
profession who should be elected on the Council, and 
who should be removed from it. By way of giving 
some colour to this little fable he noted all the 
successful candidates of last year as our nominees 
and placed in the same category four of this year’s 
candidates, Last week we published a letter from 
Mr. Barling correcting one of these mis-statements. 

This week Sir H. Simpson sends us a letter in 
reply to Mr. Barling’s, in which he attempts a dis- 
tinction between official and non-official nominators, 
and expresses his regret if his use of the word nominee 
“has given offence to any official nominator of any 
candidate.” So far this is well, but is not some 
expression of regret due to the candidates described 
as “nominees.” Is it not a little disrespectful to 
the half-dozen veterinary societies who last year 
selected candidates to ignore their actions, and to 
suggest to the Privy Council that the spontaneous 
movement of the profession was merely the product 
of a few agitators? The action taken by The 
Record has been simply to give publicity to the wishes 
of the profession. We have never taken the initia- 
tive in selecting any candidate for Council. We 
have always accepted men chosen by one or more of 
the Societies, and by every means in our power at- 
tempted to obtain representatives free from the 
influence of any personal cliques—men whose views 
were publicly made known. It is true that previous 
to the elections of iast year and this we have 
“named and designated certain gentlemen to be 
supported” but all were first selected by societies 
and not one was officially nominated by us. In 
ho Way—except through the pedantry of a dictionary 
definition—is it correct to say that any candidate is 
our nominee, 


A CoMPARISON. 


The spokesman of the disentient Fellows in his 
last letter to the Privy Council says in reference to 
the 23 gentlemen whom he had induced to act with 
him « amongst those protesting are Fellows who hold 
‘have held office &e. &c.” Anyone not informed 
might imagine that the protesting Fellows included 
ill the honor, talent and experience of the body corpor- 
ite. By way of showing that the petitioners are not all 
here practitioners we have drawn up the following 
‘latistics. the list of “ non-opposing ” we might 


bers, but our space is limited, and it would look un- 
kind to the little band of heroes now so gallantly 
defending their last entrenchment. 


OpposING THE CHARTER, 


add about 40 more Fellows and perhaps 1000 Mem- 


Name. Date of Position. 
Diploma. 
Sir H. Simpson 1861 Ex- President 
Prof. Williams 57 do. 
B. Cartledge 48 do. 
T. D. Barford 49 Member of Council 
J. Vaughan 73 Examiner 
Thos. Briggs, J.P., 72 ex Vice-president 
T. D. Broad 42 ex Mem. of Council 
F. F. Collins 47 Practitioner 
J. G. Cross 73 do. 
J. W. Anderton 61 do. 
-y Smith 63 do. 
. A. Muir 71 Vety. Inspector, Lreland 
T. A. Huband 81 Practitioner , 
J. W. Hill 68 do, 
Thos. Simpson 66 do. 
J. B. Goodall 73 do. 
Capt. R. Moore 7 
Jas. Laithwood 83 Practitioner 
G. W. Carter 75 do. 
T. Hutton 80 do. 
A. Rogerson 81 do. 
J. H. Carter 82 do. 
R. Hicks 83 do, 


Nor Opposina. 


Name. Date of 
Diploma. 
Col. Lambert, C.B. 1855 
Prof. McCall 57 
Thos. Greaves 41 
Dr. Fleming, C.B. 55 
J. Roalfe Cox 49 
Peter Taylor 44 
F. W. Wragg 61 
H. Olver, J.P. 70 
Col. Duck 67 
Col. Walters 60 
Jas. Simpson, J.P. 66 
W. A. Edgar 79 
W. J. Mulvey 67 
M. Hedley 77 
Jas. Storrar 66 
Jas. Clark 68 
W. Whittle 4x 
D. McGill 72 
Chas. Hunting 50 
Capt. Russell, J.P. 72 
W. Duguid 63 
J. Peele, J.P. 55 
J Malcolm 79 


Position. 


President 
Ex- President 


do, 
Mem. of Council 
Viée- President 
Mem. of Council 
Vety. Adviser to the 
Privy Council, Ireland 
ex-Mem., of Council 
Examiner 
Mem. of Council 
ex-Professor 
ex-Mem. of Council 
Practitioner 
Examiner 
Practitioner 
Vice-President, Hon. 
Sec. National Vety. 
Association. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


SWELLING—AS IT AFFECTS THE LEGS OF 
HORSES. 
By Wm. Huntine, F.R.C.V.S. 


The pathological conditions which we all know,— 
which are of every day occurrence—ought to be 
those of greatest interest to practitioners. A cere- 
bral tumour, or a renal calculus obtains extra notice 
more as a curiosity than anything else, but a swell- 
ing on a leg or a swollen leg appeals to us all as an 
every day Jesion which we should like to know all 
about. There may be men amongst us who know 
all about these things, and they may possibly resent 
my bringing before them a paper on such a common 
condition. I shall be delighted to obtain informa- 
tion from them My object is to submit ideas for 
consideration and to draw your opinions and obser- 
vations. 

The interchange of opinions and the record of 
facts obtainable at such meetings as this ought to be 
invaluable, not only to the local society but to the 
whole profession. Every practitioner has some 
opportunities not re by others ; cases present 
themselves to each of us under varying conditions, 
and we probably adopt somewhat dissimilar metnods 
of treatment in similar cases. By noting our cases 
and their surroundings, the treatment and the 
recoveries, we gain experience—by comparing our 
experience with that of others we are able some- 
times to correct them-—but more often to correct 
ourselves. I sometimes think that clinical observa- 
tion is in danger of becoming a lost art. I do not 
mean that we, more than our predecessors, fail to 
recognise symptoms or groups of symptoms—lI do 
not mean that our diagnostic skill is less. What I 
fear is that our clinical observations are now con- 
fined merely to the recognition of diseases. and that 
we do not note allthe facts and changes that we see, 
do not compare them with what we have seen in 
othor cases, and do not endeavour to test them by, 
or reconcile them with, the facts of physiology. We 
are too ready to think that pathology is something 
practitioners have only to take from a book, and 
that it is a science learned only in the laboratory. 
We are apt to fancy that in recent years, the prac- 
tice of medicine has become an exact science, and 
that its votaries have only to find the name of the 
disease to be able to apply the right remedy. 
Medicine and surgery are only arts —empirical arts, 
owing but little to science. The science follows 
and oftentimes explains the why and the wherefore 
of our practice; it very seldom suggests what that 
practice should be. The practical observations 
made in the stable and the byre by men who really 
observe and think are of quite equal value with the 
observations and experiments conducted by able 
men in the laboratory. The worst of clinical 
observers is that so few are exact in their observa- 
tion, and so few record their work for comparison 
and verification. 


To come to the subject before us, swelling —as it 
affects horses’ legs. How common is the condition, 
what absolutely diseimiliar methods of treatment 
have been adopted, and how little we really know 
of its nature. Swelling is due to circulatory dis. 
turbances causing an excessive collection of exuda- 
tion in the part. But the canses of circulatory dis- 
turbance are many and the results various. Some 
swellings are very slight, are unaccompanied by 
general symptoms, and soon disappear ; some leave 
permanent enlargements, others arise rapidly and 
are accompanied by much constitutional disturbance. 
Our aim is to differentiate theseswellings so that we 
may be able to anticipate their probable course and 
apply such treatment as will soonest bring about a 
healthy state of the limb. 

For convenience I propose to speak of two kinds 
of swelling--dropsical and inflammatory. There is. 
a third kind, such as ‘affects the legs of horses in 
influenza, in farcy, in purpura and in cases of 
erisypelas. These are specific swellings, and any 
consideration of them would extend the length of 
my paper beyond the limits of a meeting like 
this. 

DropstcaL 

Dropsical swelling varies from the scarce notice- 
able condition, known to horsemen as “ filled legs,” 
to extreme enlargements affecting the whole limb. 
The exudation is usually accompanied by little or 
no damage to the tissues, is rapidly absorbed under 
suitable treatment, and has not much tendency to 
induce permanent enlargement. Turpentine and 
some other substances applied to the skin induce 
swellings of this kind. A tight ligature round a leg 
gives rise to effusion in the part below it. Obstruc- 
tion to the veins favours exudation, but does not 
give rise to much swelling unless the nerve supply- 
ing the part be also injured. In some cases where 
the operation of neurotomy has been bungled, and a 
cut vein has had to be ligatured, we see a distinctly 
dropsical condition of the parts below, whereas 
obliteration of the vein without severance of the 
nerve causes no effusion. There is also the old 
experiment in which che main veins of a dog’s hind 
legs are tied, and on one side the sciatic nerve severed. 
A dropsical condition at once sets in where nerve 
and vein are injured, but no excessive effusion 1s 
observable on the side where the nervous supply 1s 
still intact. Healthy circulation then is depen 
very much upon nerve influence and control. 
Heaithy nutrition of every part of the body Tee 
quires a constant balance in, on one side, the supp y 
of nutrient material for the tissues, and on the other 
the removal of waste or superfluous matters. = 
supply is afforded through the blood carried " “a 
arteries, whilst the excess is carried away °Y ‘s 
veins and lymphatics. So long as 4 balance b 
maintained tissues are nourished, and the — 
blood and lymph is constant and even. In per “a8 
health the exuded fluid which passes from = 
capillaries for the nutrition of the tissues ne' 

it by the lymphatics. 
stagnates.—it is carried away by 
When the exuded material collects or 
part the interstitial spaces become distended, 
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swelling (dropsical swelling) appears. This 
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be due eitber to increased transudation of fluid from 
the blood or to impeded removal of the exuded fluid. 
Both conditions probably act together, and the 
circumstances inducing them are the key to the 
pathology of dropsical swellings. 

We know that transudation from the capillaries 
is favoured by obstruction to the flow of blood in 


‘the veins; it is favoured by a watery condition of 


the blood. and also is influenced by some conditions 
of the nerves which we know very little about. The 
exudations following the application of mustard and 
turpentine are probably brought about by the injury 
inflicted upon the nerves. In the experiment upon 
dogs, where the sciatic nerve was divided we had 
edema of the limb, and we may suppose that if 
injury to a nerve at a distance from the cedematous 
part can act, so can injury still further distant— 
say to some centre in the brain or spinal cord. 
Without attempting to theorise about the influence 
ofthe nerves in causing excessive transudation of 
fluid from the blood vessels, we must recognise it as 
an active force. 

Excessive transudation would not be a serious 
matter if there were an equal activity in its removal, 
and therefore we have to see what conditions impede 
the removal of exuded fluids. Any obstruction in 
the lymphatic vessels must cause an impediment to 
their carrying power, and so must obstruction in the 
veins decrease their power of absorption. Both 
these sets of vessels in the limbs are supplied witk 
valves, and one great force which promotes the flow 
of their contents is muscular action. Where vessels 
tun vertically, as in the legs of horses, gravity is a 
retarding force to the movement onwards of their 
contents, and muscular action is the great counter- 
poise to the evil effects favoured by gravity. 

I find the horse more liable to swelled legs than 
any other domesticated animal, and we may credit 
this entirely to his treatment. He works hard, 
stands tied up in a stall when not working, and lies 
down less than any other animal. The excessive 
action of limbs whilst he is at work entails a pro- 
portionate transudation of nutritive fluid for the 
maintenance of the tissues, the standing posture 
allows gravity to exercise all its adverse effects upon 

€ circulation, whilst the confined position of a 
stall minimises the muscular movements which 
Would facilitate an active and healthy local circula- 
tion, Let me now apply these facts and theories to 
the cases of swelled legs we see in practice. Just 
‘nthe border line between health and disease we 

ave what horsemen call “ filled legs.’ ‘hey appear 
after a journey, or it may be whenever the horse 


not in condition, although they may sometimes be 
very fat, sometimes very thin, but they are always 
wanting in that functional activity of every organ 
which we describe as “condition” or “ fitness.” 
They may not be unhealthy, and they may not be 
debilitated. The slight codematous condition of the 
limbs indicates the little wrong that exists, and is 
evidence of the general state, although indicated 
only by local signs which are most prominent when 
a little extra strain is imposed upon the muscles of 
the legs by work. The muscles of the limbs after a 
journey—that is after excessive action —may be 
supposed to lose some of their tone. Excessive 
action causes excessive exudation of lymph from the 
blood vessels to meet the extra requirements for re- 
pair. Then comes confinement in a stall, with loss 
of the aid to circulation of muscular action, and the 
ill effects of the vertical position which favours 
determination of fluid, iuto the lower parts of the 
limbs. 

All the animal functions possess a power of 
adaptation to circumstances, but sudden alterations 
of habit lead to an upset of the existing systemic 
balance. A horse may stand in a stall for months 
and show uo filling of legs, or he may do continuous 
daily labour when below the standard of good con- 
dition and yet show no edema, But suddenly alter 
the conditions—give the horse which has been rest- 
ing a tiring journey, or the horse which has been 
working a long rest, and in both cases you upset the 
balance and “ filled legs” are the result. 


TREATMENT. 


Such cases require regular exercise, a loose box 
to permit either motion of the limbs or a recumbent 
posture. Beans instead of bran, tonics more than 
diuretics, and none of the most mysterious of reme- 
dies—alteratives. Diuretics are useless because the 
effusion is local, and a gallon of fluid taken from the 
general circulation can only temporarily clear up an 
effusion due to local as well as general causes. | 
know that a large general abstraction of fluid from 
the body has an immediate effect on these cases, but 
so long as the cause is not removed, this effect is 
only temporary. If we bleed, or produce violent 
purging, or cause diuresis, we may clear up an 
effusion in the legs, but it recurs. All these pro- 
cesses are injurious because they favour the general 
cause of the condition. ‘lhey increase the want of 
tone which is the chief cause of the local mischief. 
If we recognise “filled legs” as the direct result of 
a debilitating disease we should never dream of 


using agents which depress the system, and I hold 


‘ands idle in the stable for a day or two. The|that practically all “filled legs” are a sign of 


ordinary horseman invariably treats this condition | anemia, not plethora—of a want of tone, 


in the wrong way, and I fear some of our profession 
‘te nearly as bad. The usual treatment is physic, 
uretics and bran mashes, which I venture to say 
sincorrect. The animals affected are mostly very 
young or very old, they are often irregularly 
worked ; they are sometimes convalescent patients 
pier debilitating diseases ; and at others, animals 
enly removed from a certain habit to one quite 
PPosite—from a run at grass to hard work, or from 


work to a state of rest. Invariably they are 


not of 


rossness. 
Local treatment is of some use. Hand-rubbing 


does good by increasing the circulation in the parts 
and mechanically moving the exudation. Lressure 
by bandaging also does good. The use of dry 
flannel bandages without pressure I also find benefi- 
cial, they probably act by maintaiving the tempera- 
ture of the limb and thus facilitating the activity of 


the circulation. 
The state of the system which predisposes to 
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effusion into the cellular tissues of the legs is one 
which is worth notice in various conditions. If we 
find it necessary to perform operations on such 
horses, it is advisable to anticipate swelling. 
Neurotomy is an operation in which we like to have 
healing of the wounds without much blemish. 
(Edema of the legs is fatal to this, and we therefore 
should adopt every precaution before operating to 
prevent swelling. In all operations upon the legs 
this should be remembered. Some years ago I 
attempted to revive an operation for the removal of 
blemished knees in horses, first suggested by the 
late Mr.Cherry. The operation consisted in cutting 
out the cicatrix between two elliptical incisions and 
then bringing the edges of the wound together in a 
straight line. A perfect result requires healing by 
first intention, and to effect this I sutured the wound 
and placed the leg in a splint to prevent movement 
of the knee-joint. Everything went on well till the 
third day—adhesion took place, there was no dis- 
charge from the wound and no swelling. On the 
third day all four legs were cedematous and the 
effusion burst open the wound, destroying the hoped 
for effect of the operation. 

The horse was aged, rather below par, and had 
been doing daily hard work. I operated without 
any preparation or rest. I overlooked the proba- 
bility of swelling occurring in a horse suddenly 
stopped from work and placed in a position where 
every condition favoured swelling from effusion. I 
believe now that had I given the patient time to 
become used toa stall and no work, I should have 
obtained a state of the body in which nutritive 
changes would have been balanced, and that I should 
not have had the circulatory disturbance which 
spoiled my experiment. 


LyMPHANGITIS. 


A much more serious swelling of the limbs than 
that I have been referring to occurs in what we call 
lymphangitis—here we have nota simple but an 
inflammatory edema. In the simple case there is 
no tendency to induration and permanent swelling. 
In this there is every probability of an enlarged and 
hardened hmb remaining for life ; especially is this 
probable in second attacks. The effusion of dropsy 
has little power of coagulation, but inflammatory 
effusions are coagulable. The nature of lymphan- 
gitis I confess I do not understand. Its appearance 
after some irregularity of work and feeding—say a 
day or two’s rest—points to a loss of nutritive 
balance, to an excess of exuded material beyond the 
demands of the tissues, and to an obstruction to its 
removal The inguinal or axillary lymphatic glands 
seem to be the first organs implicated, and obstrue- 
tion there causes swelling below. Lut this is only 
one factor. In astable of one hundred horses fed 
and worked alike there may be only one case. Then 
the rapidity with which it occurs does not seem to 
indicate merely an upset of the local nutritive 
balance ; nor does its affecting one leg only suggest 
that it is due merely to general causes. To my 
mind some local injury seems necessary to account 
for the advent of the disease—the local injury being 
only the exciting cause acting upon a part already 


predisposed to circulatory disturbance. Quite 
recently I saw a case in a carriage horse where the 
swelling was confined to the thigh, it commenced in 
the inguinal region and spread down to the hock. 
No change of work or feeding had taken place for 
weeks until the day previous to the attack when the 
animal was confined to the stall all day without his 
accustomed exercise. There was a small wound on 
the coronet which had been caused by an accident 
three days before. Was there any connection be. 
tween the wound and the swelling? I believe there 
was, but Iam not sure how it acted. If it had 
been septic I should have expected swelling nearer 
the wound. In the ordinary cases no wound or in- 
jury is usually traceable, but it is easy to over. 
look a slight bruise on the inside of a leg. 

I refer to these cases, however, only to note the 
treatment. The mischief is so urgent that even 
temporary alleviation is desirable, and anything that 
will help to remove effusion is right and proper. 
Watery evacuations through kidneys and bowels is 
indicated, and practice has established their utility. 
If there is a disease in which bleeding is useful this 
should be the one. No such direct removal of fluid 
van by other means be effected, but experience does 
not quite bear out the theoretical value of bleeding, 
and it is a question to which you may contribute an 
answer. Professor Smith, of the Army Veterinary 
School at Aldershot, recommends exercise and local 
pressure. At first sight we should naturally fear 
that where so much pain and inability to move 
existed this treatment was calculated to cause 
dangerous systemic disturbance. Professor Smith 
has tried it carefully, and now is so satisfied of its 
value as to have adopted it as his regular treatment 
and advises its use to us. Pressure is applied by 
long bandages applied from the foot upwards, and 
and exercise is enforced for a short time with the 
bandage on. So effective are these measures that the 
subsidence of swelling causes the bandage to become 
loose, and the animal is returned to the stable. As 
1 understand, this course is repeated two or three 
times daily with the best results. : 

We can quite understand the action of exercise 
and the effect of pressure in facilitating the removal 
of effusion in the tissues of a limb. What we should 
theoretically fear would be the effect on the general 
system of the extra pain induced. We have got so 
accustomed to the notion that pain should indicate 
rest that without argument we at once connect rest 
and pain in our minds as_ things which surgically 
should go together. The subject of rest and pain In 
relation to swelling is a most interesting and impor- 
tantone. It seems so in accordance with common- 
sense, to adopt rest as treatment for pain, that a 
seldom think there can be any qualification of the 
practice. If we ourselves have a painful limb “ 
find motion increases the pain, and we Jump tot il 
conclusion that it must be injurious; yet we ® 
recognise the fact that in very many cases if — 
be continued pain abates. Effusion in 4 part poi : 
pain by stretching and pressing upon the ere 
causes greater pain when those tissues are ypc a 
as by sprain or bruise. Movement of injure a 
is doubtless to be avoided, if it interferes wit 
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repair as in the case of wounds where adhesive 
healing is desired, and thus rest has been accepted 
as an essential state in most surgical conditions. 
Doubtless in some cases it is essential, but it must 
not be forgotten that swelling, due to excessive 
effusion, is itself inimical to repair, and that it may 
be necessary to get rid of this effusion before repair 
can go on. 

Dr. Chiene has pointed out that mechanical rest 
of a part is not identical with physiological rest— 
that want of motion favours the retention of swell- 
ing (effusion) and that this causes perverted nutri- 
tion. The old practice of fixing injured joints and 
resting injured muscles is being modified. Motion 
to some extent is aimed at whenever the effusion is 
ina degree likely to increase a previous injury to 
the tissues. The bone-setter has for ages empirically 
adopted motion, either active or passive, in cases of 
sprain and injury, and been laughed at for his 
ignorance. Now we recognise that his methods 
were not altogether wrong, and Dr. Chiene has 
shown why rest is not always indicated by pain, and 
why motion is beneficial in cases accompanied by 
effusion. In the horse, who will only lie down 
when he likes, we have to contend with the difficulty 
of not being able to put a limb into the horizontal 
position. In affections of the legs we have the 
whole bad effects of gravity which favours swelling 
by retarding the flow of fluid in the veins and 
lymphatics. It is therefore of the greatest impor- 
tance that we should, in such cases. make the more 
use of other means which favour active circulation, 
motion especially. In Mr. Broad’s treatment of 
laminitis by exercise we have an instance of the 
value of this proceeding. True we cannot see the 
swelling in the hoof, but we know that effusion is 
taking place, and that it is the great factor in pro- 
ducing pain. Motion simply helps to clear up the 
fusion. Each movement of the horse’s foot has a 
very distinct effect upon the circulation of the limb. 
The pressure which drives the blood out of the 
Vessels of the foot must affect the flow of blood 
through the limb, and thus exercise has, through the 
contraction of the muscles of the limb and the pres- 
sure of the foot, a most marked influence on the 
activity of the circulation in the foot and leg. 

Every one must have found the advantages of 
loose-boxes over stalls in treating lameness or injury 
ofthe limbs accompanied by swelling. What the 
loose-box provides that the stall does not is liberty 
for motion and also greater facility for the patient 
{0 assume a horizontal position—both factors in the 
Promotion of absorption and free circulation, and 
thus of the prevention or removal of swelling. The 
Value too of a run at grass is, I believe, greatly de- 
pendent upon the enforced motion and the resulting 

® circulation in the limbs. A lame horse does 

tter in a moderate pasture where he has to travel 

or his food than in one where he can stand and eat 

is heart’s content. Of course the local treatment 

of a dropsical swelling of the limbs must be supple- 

a by general treatment which may be medi- 
nal or merely dietetic. 

INFLAMMATORY SWELLINGS. 

0 the various conditions of the limbs where in- 


flammatory swelling aro found as the result of sprain, 
or bruise, or other injury, we still have the question 
of how best to treat the effusion. In these cases we 
have always direct damage to the tissues as well as 
the effusion in and around them. Inflammation is 
a destructive process, and in no way can be looked 
upon as reparative. ‘I'he effusion which accompanies 
it is not to be looked upon as an excess of nutritive 
material useful for the repair of the injured tissues, 
It is a nuisance which canses interference with the 
necessary healthy circulation of the part. Repair is 
the work of healthy cells, and an excess of effusion 
even if it be all nutritive material is about the same 
use to the cells as would be a superfluous quantity 
of bricks and mortar thrown promiscuously around 
bricklayers when at work. In simple wounds of the 
skin we may notice that healing is always rapid and 
effectual when no swelling takes place, and we also 
find that much swelling always retards healing. It 
is just the same when the injury is subcutaneous— 
swelling is in inverse ratio to the rapidity of heal- 
ing. Bruise causes swelling. Take the common 
cases where a horse has been kicking in harness and 
got his leg over the shaft or pole. The skin is 
abraded, swelling is often marked, and lameness 
very distinct. What does experience teach ?—the 
absolute necessity of exercise! Keeping the horse 
at work produces the quickest recovery, and is the 
kindest treatment, although pain is evidenced by 
very decided limping during the first few moments 
of enforced motion. 

Perhaps no cases show better than “ Cracked 
Heels ” the evil effects of swelling and the beneficial 
action of motion. A very small wound, with swell- 
ing of the leg around it causes the most pronounced 
lameness, and so long as the cedematous condition 
of the parts remains, so long will healing of the 
wound be retarded. ‘Treatment of such a case in a 
stall is wearisome, but with a loose-box and exercise 
the swelling rapidly abates and healing then takes 
place kindly enough. Wounds under the skin are 
affected by exudation as are those on it—swelling in 
either position is to be treated as a complication. Of 
course the surface wound is more liable than the 
subcutaneous one to accidental damage from patho- 
genic organisms, but apart from these, swelling is 
inimical to healing. Sprains, whether in muscle. 
tendon, or ligament are accompanied by swelling. 
The tissues are inflamed, they are wounded, and 
there is exudation into ard around their elements. 
The indications for treatment are to abate the circu- 
latory disturbance and then to promote repair. The 
less swelling we have the better. We cannot pre- 
vent exudation, but we can prevent some of it 
cvllecting in the parts, and we can favour its more 
speedy removal by firm, evenly applied pressure. 1 
therefure suggest to you that we should treat many 
of our cases of sprains in the early stages by firm 
bandaging instead of by hot or cold water and loose 
swabs. 

I have adopted this practice in a few cases, and 
my experience warrants me in making further trials 
and in asking you to try it. I first enclose the part 
in a thick layerof cotton wool and then firmly apply 


a bandage from the coronet upwards, I do not use 
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an elastic bandage. In sprains of the flexor tendons 
of the horse we have the extra difficulty to contend 
with that they are enclosed in a synovial sheath— 
that the inflammatory process is in such structures 
most painful, that exudation is profuse, and that it 
is collected in the cavity of the sheath. In these 
cases the pressure treatment is specially indicated, 
and in the one ‘case of which I have experience was 
most successful. 

There may be room for argument about the best 
method of treating sprains in the early stages when 
great pain is present. Experience is wantirg to 
render comparisons of the different methods of real 
value. A few cases cannot be relied upon even 
when they all point one way. 

When the first acute stages of a sprain have 
assed there can be no doubt what line to pursue, 
t is certainly not complete rest. We must do what 

we can to promote absorption of all effusion and to 
restore the functional activity of the part. Motion 
is necessary, hand-rubbing is valuable and so is 
pressure. ‘I'hese measures may be continued till a 
cure is effected, or the older practice of blistering 
and firing resorted to—practices I do not now wish 
to discuss. In sprain of joint ligaments, or in cases 
of bruise over a joint, the swelling which results 
does harm quite independently of the direct injury 
done to the tissues. It interferes with the motion 
of the joint and it causes derangement of the local 
circulation. Should the effusion become coagulated 
the swelling becomes more or less permanent. In 
such cases then one of our principal efforts should be 
to remove swellings as rapidly and thoroughly as 
possible. Some two seasons since I saw a hunter 
which had severely injured a knee. ‘The acute 
symptoms had passed off under the usual treatment 
of hot fomentations, rest, and finally a blister; but 
when I saw it the joint was swollen, not very pain- 


| ful, and could hardly be flexed at all. An iodide of 


potassium ointment was ordered to be well rubbed 
into the swollen joint every morning—the knee was 
then alternately extended and forcibly flexed as far 
as possible for twenty minutes—then the animal was 
turned out to grass for the day. ‘This treatment was 
pursued daily for two or three weeks and was most 
successful. I believe the daily movement of the 
joint had much to do with the absorption of the 
swelling, and I believe that had I blistered it a 
stiff knee would have been a permanent condition. 
Blistering the swelling produced by a bruise is, I 
think, always bad treatment—it renders permanent 
most of the swelling it is intended to remove. I 
have uoticed this frequently with the enlargements 
caused by “speedy cutting” and “ brushing.” 

At the end of the hunting season it is a common 
practice to blister the “bumpy” legs of horses 
which have suffered from work and bruises. This 
course is quite unnecessary, if even it is not 
positively injurious. Pressure applied by means of 
a firm adhesive bandage is altogether a better way 
of treatment. A very simple and effective bandage 
for this purpose is Burgess’s plaster bandage, sup- 
plied by Willows, Francis and Butler. Pressure, 
hand-rubbing, and motion are methods of helping to 
clear up swelling which have not been sufficiently 


used. We have devoted too much attention to cm. 
bating what we call the inflammatory process, for. 
getting that one of its constant events—exudation, 
is the cause of a great deal of the mischief resulting 
from the process. Rest, which has been so much 
insisted on as a remedial agent for all and every con. 
dition accompanied by lameness, has been grossly 
misused, and miny of the permanently diseased 
conditions of joints, ligaments, and muscles must be 
credited to prolonged and euforced rest. For healthy 
action of joints, muscles and ligaments motion is 
necessary—healthy circulation in the limbs is depen. 
dent to a large extent upon motion, and the circula- 
tion of every part is most perfect when functional 
activity exists. Of course a damaged part must not 
be used as though it were sound—motion and pres. 
sure must be applied with due consideration for the 
conditions of the part. All I insist on is that rest 
shall not be abused, and that motion shall not be 
neglected. We must remember that, as Dr. Chiexe 
puts it, mechanical rest is not physiological 
rest. 


College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, 


A meeting of the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons was held at Red Lion Square, 
Bloomsbury, on Wednesday 20th inst., for the purpose of 
considering “the further memorandum lodged by Sir 
Henry Simpson at the Privy Council Office with regard 
to the grant of the Supplemental Charter.” The chair 
was taken by Col. Lambert, C.B., (President.) The 
members present were Prof. Penberthy, Cap. Raymond, 
Messrs. Edgar, Fraser, Wm. Hunting, Mulvey, J. F. 
Simpson, Wragg; Mr. Thatcher (Solicitor) and Mr. A. 
W. Hill (Secretary). 

On the question of the confirmation of the minutes of 
the last quarterly meeting : 

Capt. Raymonp said, I find by the report that it was 
resolved to adopt the educational test laid down by the 
General Medical Council. Is that resolution to come into 
force at once, or in eighteen months, as recommended by 
the Educational Committee / 

Mr. Tuatcuer :—The resolution as carried at the last 
meeting was simply an adoption of a recommendation 0 
the Committee. In order to put it into force there must 
be a Regulation passed which is in fact an alteration ‘ a 
Bye-law. It must be suspended in the usual way lot 
three months and passed at a special meeting and con- 
firmed at a subsequent special meeting. It then becomes 
law and any suggestion as to when it is to come 1 
force would form part of the resolution. hi 

The Prestpent :—As a matter of fact there is nothing 
settled as to time. ‘ _ 

Mr. Tuatcuer :—Nothing as to time, but 
have pledged yourself to a principle. ; 

Capt. :—I see question is postponed till 
the Greek Kalends. 

The Presipent:—Do not say till the Greek Kalends, 
because that means never. 

Capt. Raymonp :—I have another question to rye ay 
find that the principle of a four years ter adie 
was adopted. I wish to ask if this 
put in force at once as may be inferred from br 00 
or in three years from the date of its adoption, *° 
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mended by the Examination Committee, that is to say 
on April 10th, 1895. 

Mr. THATCHER :—My ogg explanation applies to 
this. Itisa matter which must be put into law in 
the usual way in accordance with the Charter. 
alteration of a Regulation or Bye-law. 

The PReEswpENT :—We cannot, unfortunately, go with 
express speed in these matters. We adopted the princi- 
ple which is a great thing to have got forward to. 

The minutes were then confirmed. 

The SecreTARY said he had received letters from the 
following gentlemen regretting their inability to attend 
the Council meeting :—Messrs. Williams, Walley, Burnett, 
Mason and Taylor. 


PRESENTATIONS. 


The following presentations to the library were 
announced by the Secretary:—Neuman’s Parasites, 
translated and Edited by Dr. Fleming, presented by him ; 
also the Calendar from the College of Preceptors. 

On the motion of Mr. Mutvey, seconded by Mr. Enea, 
avote of thanks was passed to the donors. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
RESIGNATION OF Sin Henry Simpson. 
The SEcRETARY said a letter had been received from 
Sir Henry Simpson, dated April 8th, 1892, resigning his 
seat at the Council. Also a letter addressed by Sir 


Henry Simpson to the Solicitor asking to be supplied 
with a copy of any answer that might be sent to the 


It is an 


Privy Council on the subject of his protest. 

The PrestipeNt:—I wish to be fair on both sides. | 
Does Sir Henry Simpson when he sends a rejoinder to the | 
Privy Council send us a copy ?! 

Mr. W. Huntine :—No, but then we are 2,800 to one, | 
we can afford to be generous. [I will move that Sir | 
Henry Simpson’s request be acceded to so far as supply- | 
ing him with a copy of our reply at the earliest convenient 
moment. 
Mr. Mvctvey seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 


THe SUPPLEMENTAL CHARTER. 


Fellows only,” he had said “ This also is new. The Col- 
lege has always dealt with its funds and can recognise no 
distinction as to how they were contributed.” As to the 
“Clause to prevent payment of fees to members of 
Council” he had replied that “no fees are paid to 
members of Council, nor does the petition ask that any 
should be.” 

The Presipent :—What does that mean? I do not 
understand it. 

Mr. Tuatcuer :—I think the meaning is this ;—He is 
anxious the examiners should come on, but he says “ If 
they do come on do not pay them.” If an examiner 
happéns to be a member of Council he must not be paid. 
I do not know whether he means that, of course. In 
regard to clause 6 he says “If clause is required in 
Charter, provide that there shall never be on the Council 
more than one-fourth of the whole body who are also 
members of the Court of Examiners, and no examiner 
shall take part in any election for examiners.’’ Unless 
it comes in in that way I do not understand it. 

The PresipEent :—He cannot mean that. 

Capt. Raymonp :—Are we called upon to interpret Sir 
Henry Simpson’s language into English ! 

Mr. Jamzs Simpson :—It simply means to prevent the 
Membership of Council being made a profitable ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. Mutvey :—-It is simply following what he stated 
here that he was given to understand it was the inten- 
tion of those who were moving to obtain this Charter to 
divide the £6000 which was funded amongst themselves, 
and pay themselves, and which at the time I told him 
I considered was an unwarrantable falsehood, 

Mr. TuatcueEr :--Then as to the other clause “ Saving 
rights of Fellows.” I have answered: “The Council do 
not know what is intended by this clause and are unable 
to answer it.” There is one other point I think we 
ought to have in and that is, it would be as well to men- 
tion that Mr. Kidd’s motion came to nothing. 

Mr. W. Huntine:—I do not know that you could say 
that. Mr. Kidd has only held it over. 

The Presipent:—I think this is the only card that 
Sir Henry Simpson can play, and I think we ought to 


Sir Henry Simpson’s“ further memorandum” (which | answer it. 


has already been published in The Veterinary Record) | 
was read. 


Mr. W. Huntine :—We can safely say that there are 


‘not two other men on the Council who agree with 


Mr. TuarcHeR then read the draft reply. He said he Mr. Kidd. 


had at first not intended to answer these points, but he | 
had seen Col. Fellowes at the Privy Council Office and he | 
thought it would facilitate matters if they were answered. | 


The Presment :—Are there two ! 
Mr. Wma. Huntine:—I do not believe there are. 
The Prestpent :—I think it is a most material point 


With regard to the first two proposals--that Fellows were because it is what all the M.P.’s | know are driving at. 


only to be eligible as since 1886, and that if members | 


Mr. Wa. Huntine :—What Sir Henry Simpson wishes 


were admissible they must be 30 years of age and have to imply is that there is a feeling in the profession and 
been five years in practice, he had said that both pro- in the Council against the registered practitioner. 


posals were carefully considered by the Committee of the’ 


Council. As to the Dual appointment (clause 6) which | not. 


Sir Henry Simpson thought was provided for by the | 


The PrestmeNt :—Then we ought to say that there is 


Professor PENsertuy :—Would it be met in this way, 


Charter he had simply said “ The Charter for 1844 does | that the feeling of this meeting be now taken on the 
hot provie for this, it only prevents students being ex- point, and that the result should be given to the Privy 
‘mined by examiners who are professors in their own Council. We cannot do anything élse. 


schools, The clause suggested does not meet the difti- 


The Presipent :—I have had private reference to ne 


| 
culty and would be found awkward to deal with in fe very influential members of Parliament, and the 
Working,” viz. “* That there shall never be ou the Council only thing in the Charter, on which there is any difficulty 


ore than one-fourth of the whole body who are also | 
wembers of the Court of Examiners, and no examiner 


shall take part in any election for examiners.’ ” In repl | r 
y i ad | Mr. Walker, and I am not sure about Mr. Burnett. 


to clause 8, “ All Bye-laws shall be approved by the Privy | 
— he had said “ This is a new point—The Col- 
€ge have had, through their Council, the exclusive right | 
or hearly half a century to make their own Bye-laws 
ms regard it as a valuable privilege, and would resent | 
ae attempt to deprive them of it.” As to clause 9—“ If, 
a “ey are admitted to Council, a sum equal to 30 per | 
Mt. of the total amount received in fees on the admis- | 


‘is this idea of the registered practitioner suffering injustice 


Mr. Wn. Huntine :—There are only three men in the, 
ofession who are known to agree with him, Mr Kidd, 


Mr. Jas. Stimpson :—There is no question about it, 


Mr. Kidd has a following though not on the Council. 


The PRESIDENT :—We must reply to it, because it is 


the pith of Sir Henry Simpson’s second protest. 


Professor PENBERTHY:—I move that the feeling of 


this meeting be taken and that that be sent to the Privy 
Council, as the feeling of the Council meeting on 20th 


sion of Fellows shall be set apart and administered by | April, 1892. 
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Mr. W. Huntinea :—It might be stated that the motion 
referred to by Sir Henry Simpson was not brought for- 
ward, the mover not being present, and there not being 
else to take it up. 

r. THatcuer :—It might be put that the motion re- 
ferred to by Sir Henry Simpson, was not brought forward, 
the mover not being present to support it, although he 
had given fresh notice to a similar effect, also that “ the 
Council desire to disclaim that there is any such feeling 
in the profession against the registered practitioner as 
the memorandum would seem to imply.” 

Professor PenBExTHY:—That does not embrace my 
proposition — and that the feeling of the meeting was 
taken, the meeting being specially called to consider the 
matter, and that there was not a single supporter of the 
motion on the Council. 

Mr. TxHatcHeR:— The suggestion take it, 
adopting Sir Henry Simpson’s argument would be this : 
there has been pressure used to return representatives to 
carry a particular thing, viz., the Charter, which is against 
the interests of the profession generally ; and that lever- 
age having beeu used for one purpose, it will now be used 
for another, viz., for the purpose of extinguishing the 
registered practitioner. hat is the drift of it, and that 
must be answered in some way. 

Mr. W. Huntine :—IJ would suggest that a sentence 
of this sort be inserted : “ The Council regret that, owing 
to the absence of Mr. Kidd, his motion could not be dis- 
cussed. The Council’s regret is founded upon the firm 
belief that the motion would not have obtained a 
seconder.”” 

Mr. James Simpson :—If fyou do not know that he 
would not have got a seconder, 1s it wise to say that. 

The Presipent:—I think it would be true. The 
thing would not bear argument if you came to argue it 
out. 

Mr. Jamzs Simpson :—I think the matter is all covered 
by what Mr. Thatcher suggests. 

The clause was eventually drawn up and adopted in 
the following form: “That the motion referred to by 
Sir Henry Simpson was not brought forward. The 
Council regrets that owing to the absence of Mr. Kidd, 
this motion was not able to be discussed. The Council’s 
regret is founded upon a firm belief that the motion would 
obtain no support. The Council desires to disclaim that 
there is any such feeling in the profession against the 
registered practitioner as the motion would seem to 


imply 

r. THATCHER :—I spoke to Col. Fellowes upon the 
subject of the protests lodged by the other Fellows and 
he said he thought it would be more respectful to the 
Privy Council if we sent in some sort of answer. The 
answer I have drafted is simply saying we rely upon the 
answer already lodged to Sir Henry Simpson’s protest. 
There are three protests. The first which simply desires 
“some modification in the clauses” is signed by J. 
Hutton, Kelso; J. G. Cross, Shrewsbury ; F. F. Collins, 
Dublin; A. Rogerson, London; J. H. Carter, Burnley ; 
T. Vaughan, Doncaster; R. Hickes, Yorkshire; J. W. 
Anderton, Yorkshire; W. Williams, Edinburgh; B. 
Smith, Barnsley ; G. W. Carter, Keighley ; T. A. Huband, 
Cheltenham; Thos. Briggs, Bury, Lancashire; and 
James Laithwood, Congleton. The second, which is a 
little stronger, protesting against the Charter being 


granted in its present form, is signed by G. A. J. Muir 
Co. Cork; J. D. Barford, Southampton; T. D. Broad, 
Bath; J. Woodroffe Hill, St. Leonards; B. Cartledge 
Sheffield ; ‘Thos. Simpson, Liverpool ; and T. B. Goodall 
Christchurch. The third is signed by Mr. R. Moore 
He puts a postscript—“I should like to propose sir 
Henry Simpson to represent the Fellows of the R.C.VS.” 
This is the answer I propose :—“ The Council considers 
that such protests should have been lodged within the 
time limited by the official advertisement. Subject to 
the foregoing paragraph the Council desire that their 
auswer to the protest of Sir H. Simpson may be taken as 
the answer to these protests. Subject to paragraph I. 
the Council do not object to the gentlemen protesting 
being heard personally or by representatives before the 
proper Committee of the Privy Council provided the 
Council are also allowed to be represented on the same 
occasions.” 

Mr. W. Huntine De oa not we say that without 
the aid of the Register we do not remember the names of 
some of these men at all as members of the profession ! 

The Prestpent :—Well, I do not know. Do you 
that Mr. Thatcher’s last réjoinder with the protests of 
Fellows be sent in ? 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Wa. Huntine :—In one of Sir Henry Simpson’s 
remarks he says all these protestors are eminent men of 
their profession—examiners, teachers and so on. So far 
as 1 remember there is only one examiner and one 
teacher in the whole lot. 


Norices or Motion spy Capt. Raymonp: 


1. “General Educational Certificate. That on and 
after the 7th September, 1893, students who enter the 
Veterinary Schools shall prior to their first professional 
examination by the R.C.V.S., produce a certificate that 
they have passed the Preliminary General Educational 
Examination of 1st January 1892, of the Gen. Med. 
Council, or produce an Educational Certificate recognised 
by that Body.” 

2. “In consequence of the resolution in Council of 
7th April, 1892—“That the principle of a four years” 
course of study be adopted,’’ I give notice of the follow- 
ing motions. ‘That after the 7th April 1895, no student 
shall receive the diploma of the R.C.V.S., until he proves 
to the satisfaction of the Council of the said college that 
he has studied at one or more recognised veterinary 
schools for a period of not less than four years. No 
student at a recognised school on or before the 7th April, 
1892, shall be affected by this Resolution.” 

3. “That after the 7th April 1895, each student who 
is a candidate for the diploma of the R.C.VS., 
shall during his academic course be subjected to and 
pass four examinations. No student at a recognl 
school on or before the 7th April, 1892, shall be affected 
by this resolution of the Council.” 


SPECIAL MEETING. 
ALTERATION oF ByE-Law 20. 


Mr. Mutvey :—I move ‘that the Resolution alterin 
Bye-law 20 passed at the last Council meeting be confirm 
Mr. W. Hvwnrine seconded the motion which was 


agreed to. 


In tae Privy Councit OFFIcE. 


Uw tHe Marrer or a Petition oF THE Royat CoLhece oF VETERINARY SURGEONS FOR THE GRANT OF 4 
SupPLEMENTAL CHARTER. 


The answer of the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons as settled at a Council Meeting, 


held 


on the 20th day of April, 1892, to the further memorandum of Sir Henry Simpson. 


1. In answer to the statement that the use of the Council chamber for a meeting of the Fellows _ de had h 
Sir Henry Simpson, the Council desire to say that he must be under some misapprehension on this point as 
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lied either to the President or the Secretary for it arrangements would have been made i isposal 

2. With re to the alleged agitation in the profession, the Council desire to say that they are endeavourin 

out what they believe to be the wish of the profession ; they cannot recognizs canal + Swaine of idles 
between Sir Henry Simpson and other members of the profession, nor are they, nor can they be in any way responsible 
fer what Mr. Hunting, or Sir Henry Simpson himself, or any other member of the profession may do or say, nor 
can they, nor do they wish to control the members of College in their choice of representatives. It is a mistake on 
the part of Sir Henry Simpson to refer to the gentlemen who were elected last May as being Mr. Hunting’s nominees, 
technically they were all nominated by other members, really they all appear to have been selected candidates of the 
various Veterinary Associations. Assuming that Sir Henry Simpson is correct in supposing that the old members of 
Council were defeated at the last election because they would not pledge themselves to support the Charter, it is a 
significant indication of the wish of the profession on the subject that men of such acknowledged standing and 
position were not again returned. 

3. As regards the “dual appointment ”’ it is submitted that the Charter of 1844, referred to by Sir Henry Simpson 
does not meet the difficulty as it only prohibits an examiner who is also a professor in a school examining 
students of that particular school f 

4. With regard to the request for a direction that the Council should seud to everyone on the Register of 
Veterinary Surgeons in a form to be approved by their Lordships a statement of the rules for a higher degree in 
other professions, the Council demur to the necessity or usefulness of such a step and also to the expense and delay 
which would thereby be incurred, apart from which they credit the Members of College with a fair amount of general 
knowledge, and especially of knowledge of their own wishes and requirments. 

5. The Council fail to see why a refusal to fix a limit of age for election to Council will necessitate an alteration 
of the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, as suggested by Sir Henry Simpson. 

6. The motion referred to by Sir Henry Simpson with regard to the right of Registered Existing Practitioners, 
to style themselves Veterinary Surgeons, was one of which notice had been given by Mr. Kidd. The Council regret 
that owing to the absence of Mr. Kidd, his motion was not able to be discussed. The Council’s regret is founded 
upon a firm belief that the motion would have obtained no support. ‘The Council desire to disclaim there being any 
such feeling in the profession against Registered Existing Practitioners, as the memorandum would seem to imply. 

7. Upon the alterations now proposed by Sir Henry Simpson, the Council respectfully submit the following 
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observations :— 
Henry Simpson’s Propositions 


1. (a) Fellows only to be eligible as since 1886. 

(b) Ifmembers are admissible they must be 30 years 
of age and have been five years in practice. 

2. 

if No alteration asked for. 

5. 

6. This is provided for by Charter 1844. ‘I'he Council 
can make a bye-law stating who shall or shall not be 
examiners. 

If Clause is required in Charter provide that there 
shall never be on the Council more than one-fourth of 
the whole body who are also members of the Court of 
Examiners, and no examiner shall take part in any elec- 
tion for examiners. 

7. No alteration asked for. 

8. All bye-laws shall be approved by the Privy 
Council. 


9. lf members are admitted to Council, a sum equal 
to 30 per cent. of the total amount received in fees on the 
admission of Fellows shall be set apart and administered 
by Fellows only, and shall be spent in such a manner as 

conduce to the scientific advancement of the pro- 
fession. 

10. een to prevent payment of fees to members of 

ouncil. 

ll. Saving rights of Fellows who are or have beeu 
Members of Council and Examiners up to date of 

er. 


THE Councit’s OBsERVATIONS THEREON, 


Both propositions were carefully considered in Com- 
mittee and Council meetings, and decided in the nega- 
tive. 


Sir Henry Simpson asks for no alteration, 


The Charter of 1844 does not provide for this, it only 
prevents students being examined by examiners who are 
professors in their own schools. The Clause suggested 
does not meet the difficulty, and would be found awkward 


to deal with in working. 


No alteration asked for. 

This is new. The College have had through their 
Council the exclusive right for nearly half a century, to 
make their own bye-laws, and regard it as a valuable 
privilege, and would resent any attempt to deprive them 


of it. 
This also is new. The College has always dealt with 


its funds and can recognise no distinction as to how they 
were contributed. 


No fees are paid to members of Council, nor docs the 


petition ask that any should be. 
The Council do not know what is intended by this 


clause, and for that reason are unable to answer it. 


s to proceed to consider the matter without regard to 


8. In conclusion the Council respectfully beg their Lordshi 
further protests es oe x Boe ‘to their Lordships’ wishes there have already been two special 


meetings of Council to consider the remarks to 
Henry Simpson. 

Members of Council are resident in all parts of the 
from London, and an attendance at the Council Me 


be made on the protest, and further memorandum lodged by Sir 


United Kingdom, and the majority of them at long distances 
eting involves to many considerable expense, inconvenience, and 


loss of valuable time. By order of the Council, 


Artuur W. HILL, Sec. 
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VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


WESTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the Meeting of the Association held at Exeter, on 
Thursday March 24th, the President, Mr, William 
Penhale, F.R.C.V.S., presiding. At the close of Mr. 
Hunting’s paper on “ Swelling—as it affects the legs of 
horses,” which appears on page the CuarrMaN said they 
had listened to an instructive and practical paper. Most 
of the diseases which Mr. Hunting had alluded to were 
met with every day, and he should be glad to hear from 
the members their mode of treatment. 

Mr. GottenGe said that Mr. Hunting had certainly 
afforded them much food for serious thought. He (the 
speaker) had been much struck by a manner in which 
surgeons who attended to human beings treated acci- 
dents. If there was a tendency to swell they would 
always be seen to put on a tight bandage. It struck him 
that it was a funny thing that they should bandage 
almost everything and that veterinary surgeons should 
ignore the mode. The latter profession had probably 
neglected an important means of treatment. 
Mr. Hunting had given them good reasons why bandag- 
ing was beneficial. As to the use of hot water in cases 
of accidents to horses’ legs, he did not believe much in 
it; he thought a dry line of treatment much better. He 
had, perhaps, been inclined to give more than due atten- 
tion to the treatment of swollen legs by the use of 
diuretics when that sort of thing was due to loss of tone 
which was the general line of treatment. Probably a 
little exercise and a little nox vomica would be much 
more beneficial than the line which was usually adopted. 
As to cedema he certainly thought physic was a good 
course. 

Mr. Bonp said he had bandaged lymphangitis, and as 
to blistering bruises he quite agreed with Mr. Hunting. 
He remembered a colt which was injured last September, 
and the owner wanted him to blister the annual which 
had a thickening on the knee about the size of a small 
orange. He kept on wanting it blistered, but he (the 
speaker) told him that if he did not touch it, the animal 
would recover. He saw the colt last week, and the 
blemish was all gone. 
whereas if he had blistered it there would probably have 


He thought } 


The swelling had been absorbed, | dons, but what he had heard that day convinced him that 


gathered from Mr. Hunting’s arguments that blister was 
a very formidable means. He was quite of the same 
opinion to an extent; but he could hardly see what 
better line of treatment could be applied in such a state 
of sprain as curb, and to other ligaments and tendons, 
He might be wrong, but they would agree that the prac- 
tice had been general and that the results had been 
fairly satisfactory where due care had been exercised. 
Mr. Buoye said that he had not much to add to what 
had already been said. With regard to lymphangitis, 
some years ago he used to begin by local bleeding, bleed- 
ing from the coronet, and giving plenty of exercise. He 
had no bandaging support. He then had varied success. 
Some of his cases got better, and some got worse. He 
should say that his treatment was accompanied by hot 
fomentation and the usual laxative and diuretic treat- 
ment. Then he took to systemic bleeding. He bled 
from the jugular. In every case which he got early and 
bled from the jugular he had wonderful success, and no 
permanent swelling. He bandaged the limb, but truly 
only with the idea of keeping up fomentation. Certainly 
he would try the bandage as a support at the next oppor- 
tunity. With regard to the pressure treatment for 
sprained tendons, he could only endorse all that Mr. 
Hunting had said. He (Mr. Bloye) got his inspiration 
from Captain Hayes, but where Captain Hayes got it he 
could not exactly tell. To follow a previous speaker he 
(Mr. Bloye) thought that if they could only get sufficient 
pressure on the part in the case of curb they would suc- 
ceed equally well as they did with ordinary sprained 
tendons. Of course, he took it that this mode of treat- 
ment would be absolutely useless for sprains of any dura- 
tion at all, but in the case of early sprain he believed 
there was no doubt whatever that the method was of 
great benefit. 
Mr. Ecper said that when a horse had swollen limbs 
it was very often given a dose of alterative powders in 
order that something might be done to please the owner. 
The latter might be very anxious to put the horse into 
busy work, and the veterinary surgeon often said some- 
thing to this effect: “ You may put this horse to work, 
and if he does not get all right let me know again.” Very 
seldom any more was heard of it. The animal, on going 
back to work, generally got well. Very likely it had been 
standing in the stable doing nothing after being worked 
hard. The exercise would do more than the alterative 
medicine. As to bandaging he was a great advocate of it 
in every swelling. He had not tried bandaging of ten- 


He had 


it was well worth a trial, and he should try it. 
often noticed with regard to wounds when they were 
nearly healed how rapid the healing process went on 
when a little exercise was given. All the exercise and 
bandaging simply brought the animal into a state of 
health. He thought is was want of tone in most cases 
which prevented healing. As to lymphangitis, he was 


4 been a thickness -and a stiff joint. 
' Mr. Cuase said he could hardly reconcile himself to | 
F Mr. Hunting’s mode of treatment for swollen legs in one | 

f or two respects, His experience had been that if they | 
| kept a horse in a stable doing nothing for a fortnight the 
; almost certain consequence was filled legs. If the animal 


were given mashes for a day or two with a dose of physic, It 


=: 


it was invariably found, in his experience, that the filling 
got taken out, but if he were to go so far as to utterly 
alter the treatment, to follow Mr. Hunting’s advice and 
administer beans instead of bran,there would be a condi- 
tion of heels and legs which it would be difficult to get 
rid of. These things, he admitted, were to him some- 
what inexplicable. Mr. Hunting certainly seemed to 
have reason on his side, but his (the speaker’s) experience 
had given him a favourable opinion of the old line of 
treatment to a certain extent. With regard to Mr. 
Hunting’s treatment of recent bruises, he was quite of 


afraid his method of treatment was old fashioned. 
was to give laxatives and hot fomentations, but he also 
gave exercise as soon as possible even when the limb was 
pretty much swollen. After the first day he usually - 
them exercise, and a flannel bandage was app on 
generally to keep up warmth. As to the een 
of wounds generally he thought by putting ee 
grass as soon as possible and feeding them in “ny ae 
a way as possible, wounds were always got to 
better. 
Mr. Harvey said he thought Mr. Hunting = id 
clined to under-estimate too much the value of medicin 


| the opinion that in many cases where blisters had been : ition was 

| applied very bad results had followed from them. There | in this question of swollen legs. pay? er qpeceng ons 
was one simple case of frequent occurrence which had , usually found with constipation and in rh ageat 


tives were of use. In the majority of cas ‘ 
suffered not from want of tone, but owing to _— Se 
ditions. In those cases, in which they cou “ Fy ae hee. 
exercise, laxatives must be used. With reg 


come to his mind, namely the treatment of curb. They 
all knew what curb was, and as soon as they could get it 
down a little cold, he thought most of them applied 
blister and, perhaps, ran the iron round as well. He had 
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Hunting’s reference to erysipelas, he thought there could 
be no doubt that the use of something dry was better 
than the continuous use of hot water. He had seen cases 
in which hot water had been applied continuously for 
three or four days, and the animal had continually gone 
worse. He thought this question of swollen legs inter- 
. fered considerably with their success in treating open 
joints. He should like to have the opinion of the meet- 
ing whether swollen legs favoured the development of 
testanus in a wound? Did they find tetanus more from 
wounds in the hind legs than from wounds in the front 
ones ? 

Mr. J. P. Heatu asked whether Mr. Hunting did not 

think that swollen legs were more liable to occur in one 
period of the year than the other. His experience had 
been that when horses were changing their coats there 
were more swollen legs than at any other time, and where 
he contracted at stables he gave the animals iron powders 
as a tonic when they were changing their coata. 
. Mr. Huntine, replying to the points raised im the 
discussion, said he did not come into conflict much with 
Mr. Chase who apparently found that physic was good 
for cracked heels. He agreed with Mr. Harvey that 
when they could not give exercise they should use 
diuretics. If he could not get rid of the swelling in one 
way he certainly should not throw up other methods. 
He had been speaking of the whole treatment. He was 
not prejudiced against medicines, although he was a little 
sceptical about them. He used them when he reyuired 
them, but he preferred exercise more than anything else. 
Mr. Bloye, he was glad to say, had had a favourable ex- 
perience of the pressure treatment. It had been his 
(Mr. Hunting’s) experience that both in the spring and 
autumn, but more especially in the autumn, there was a 
tendency to swollen legs. 

Mr. Heats, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hunting for his paper, said he had given the members 
valuable information and much food for reflection, and it 
was hoped that it was not the last time he would visit 
them. (Applause.) 

Mr. CuasE seconded the motion, which was carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. Harvey proposed, and Mr. Bonp seconded, that 
the next meeting be held at Plymouth. The motion was 
unanimously carried. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the Chairman, and 
the proceedings terminated. 

The members subsequently dined together, and the 


evening was most pleasantly spent. 
W. H. Brioye, Hon, Nee. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE V.M.A. 


The 165th ordinary general meeting, was held in the- 


theatre of the College at 8 p.m., April 6th, 1892. Mr. 


W. Stafley in the Chair. Some specimens of fractures of | 
various bones of the limbs and vertebra, and a specimen | 


of exustosis on the knee bones were exhibited. } 
Mr. J. A. GirutH was then called upon to read his 
essay “On the function of the Lateral Cartilages, with 
remarks on side bones.” The Essayist first described the 
results of experiments made by Lungwitz of Dresden, on 
the changes undergone by the horse’s foot under the 
action of the body weight, which were as follows:— _ 
In good feet, with frog pressure, there was a contraction 
at the anterior half of the coronary edge of the wall, with 
expansion ut the posterior edge and heel. Where frog 
pressure was not allowed because of calkins &c., the change 
of form at the posterior part of the coronary edge, consisted 
in a contraction ; the sole in all cases descending toa slight 
extent. The Essayist then described briefly the anatomy 


of the foot; he contended that when the weight was 
transmitted to the horse’s foot with frog pressure, the 
plantar cushion became presse 1 backwards and outwards ; 
slightly pulling upon the coronary cushions, and pressing 
the lateral cartilages outwards, thus accounting for the 
expansion at the post-part of the coronary edge. When, 
however, frog pressure is prevented, the plantar cushion 
becomes pressed downwards, especially at the extreme 
extension of the fetlock joint, thus pulling the cartilages 
inwards, and accounting for the contraction of the 
coronary edge at the quarters. When the foot is raised 
from the ground, the cartilages resume their normal posi- 
tion by virtue of their own elasticity, and that of the 
plantar cushion. He contended that the greatest value 
of the plantar cushion in a healthy unshod foot is that, 
by its movement backwards and outwards, concussion is 
transmitted to the flexible, nonsensitive lateral cartilages 
instead of upwards in thelimb. He thought that possibly 
another use is that pressure being transmitted to the 
veins around the lateral cartilages prevents too sudden 
exit of blood from the foot, when the animal’s weight is 
suddenly transmitted to the foot. He thought that in a 
certain percentage of cases, judging by Lungwitz’s ex- 
perimeuts, there would be no movement of the lateral 
cartilages, which would then undergo ossification by the 
natural process extending upwards from the wing of the 
pedal bone. He had made sections of five cases of side- 
bone, and found in each case normal bone similar in 
quality and structure to the wing of the pedal bone. He 
thought that ia cases of injury, it was probably the cause 
of the horse resting that lateral cartilage as much as 
possible, and,thus allowing ossification to take place. He 
did not think that so long as movement was kept up, 
there could be ossification. ‘The Essayist condemned 
shoeing as a cause, and thought that if animals with 
healthy feet were never shod at all, they would go quite 
well, judging by the law of physiological hypertrophy. 

A lengthy discussion ensued, in the course of which :— 

The Presipent asked why it was that sidebones were 
most common on the inside of the foot, and also how 
the Essayist would distinguish between “sidebone”’ and 
“ rigidity of the cartilage.” 

Mr. Civunes asked why it was that sidebones occurred 
in horses which were never shod with calkins. 

Mr. FatsHaw instanced a case where split pastern 
had been the cause of sidebone. 

The subject of whether the sidebones were a “ calcifica- 
tion,” or an “ossification,” were somewhat energetically 
brought forward by Messrs. Parkinson and Ringer. 

Votes of thanks to the Essayist and Chairman brought 


the meeting to a close. 
F. Hospay, Assist, See. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


TEXAN FEVER SPREAD BY TICKS. 


For many years a mysterious disease has affected cattle 
in that part of the American Continent which borders on 
the Mexican Gulf and is known in the United States as 
| the splenic, Texas, or Spanish fever. [t has been observed 
wherever and whevever vovines from the States on that 
Gulf have been driven northwards, and more particularly 
during the summer months, and is looked upon with the 
greatest apprehension by cattle breeders. In 1868, for 
instance, the destruction it wrought among the northern 


ich the travelling Texan droves came in 


herds with whi 
camee caused a serious panic, and nearly led to the 
total suppression of the traffic in cattle between the Gulf 


States (which are almost entirely cattle-rearing countries) 
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and the Northern States. At that time Professor Gamgee 
was in America, and the United States Government 
availed itself of his services in making an investigation 
of the malady. The report of the Commission was pub- 
lished in 1871. The tendency was to regard it asa kind 
of anthrax or splenic fever, due to the animals becoming 
affected by something in the soil or water ; “ their systems 
became charged with poisonous principles that accumu- 
lated in the bodies of acclimatised animals, which enjoyed 
immunity from the disorder.” It was ascertained that 
these southern cattle might be taken great distances, and 
improve in condition while doing so, and yet for some 
weeks, and probably for as long as three months, they 
would “continue to excrete the deleterious principles 
which poison the cattle of the States through which the 
herds are driven on their way north or west.” The re- 
port also stated that all breeds of cattle in States north 
of those of the Gulf coast, without regard to age or sex, 
if they feed on grass contaminated by southern droves 
were attacked by the fever; that it occurred chiefly 
during the hot months of summer and autumn ; and the 
infected pastures were rendered free from danger by 
frost, and remained so until fresh droves of Texan or 
Florida cattle were again driven over them. 

This apparent freedom of the exotic southern cattle 
from disease, and their capability, notwithstanding, of 
disseminating such a fatal infection among native 
bovines, wasan altogether unusual feature in epizootology, 
and could not be accounted for. 

The principal symptoms in those affected are a some- 
what rapid rise of temperature from 101 or 102 to 106 
and 107, at which it remains from fourteen to fifteen 
days in fatal cases ; this condition is soon accompanied 
by intense debility, that persists until death takes place. 
A few days before the fatal termination the urine be- 
comes more or less deeply tinged with hemoglobin, and 
the destruction of red blood-corpuscles causing this 
altered tint of the urine can be demonstrated by examin- 
ing the blood obtained from aun incision in the skin. 

The lesions noted in making a necropsy are chiefly the 
following: The spleen is very much enlarged, and when 
incised the tense capsule retracts, and exposes a dark-red 
and more or less disorganised pulp that sometimes pours 
out as asemi-finid mass ; this engorgement is due chiefly 
to the presence of an immense number of red corpuscles, 
The liver is much affected; it is yellowish brown in 
colour, the tissue is deeply bile-stained, and the smallest 
canaliculi are often plugged with inspissated bile, that 
fluid in the gall-bladder being also so thick that it 
scarcely flows, owing to the presence of solids in the form 
of minute yellow flakes. The kidneys are tinged with 
hemoglobin, the counective tissue around them being 
distended with reddish serum. The other organs are 
often more or less stained in the same manner, but seldom 
exhibit any other character. 

The heavy losses caused every year by this peculiar 
fever has compelled the United States Government to 
take special notice of it, and with the view of thoroughly 
investigating its pathology, experimental stations have 
been established at points where it could be best observed. 
The result of this measure has been very satisfactory. 
These investigations began in 1889, and attention was 
more especially directed to the blood. No bacteria were 
discovered, but there were found, instead, peculiar bodies 
lodged in the red corpuscles. Sometimes there was only 
one but quite commonly there were two, and very rarely 
three or four, in the same corpuscle. In organs kept in 
the cold for nearly iwo weeks these bodies were still 
visible, though faintly so, owing to the diffusion of the 
hemoglobin around, and perhaps into them. They 
stained with aniline dyes as readily as nuclei and 
bacteria, and retained the stain as tenaciously ; they then 
appeared like deeply stained cocci, about one-half to one 
micromillimetre in diameter, situated within the un- 


stained circle of the corpuscle. Besides the spherical 
forms, ovoid bodies are not uncommon, and these usually 
occur in pairs within the red corpuscle; while a still 
rarer pear-shaped form is met with in stained prepara- 
tions of the blood, this being rounded at one pole and 
constricted or filamentous at the other. These almost 
invariably occurred in pairs, which occupied one 
corpuscle, and were considered as the result of the 
division of the single body. Another abnormal form was 
found in the blood.. When dried cover-glass prepara- 
tions were stained with Loffler’s alkaline methylene blue, 
a few corpuscles appeared as if their surface had been 
dusted over with minute specks of colouring matter. 

It had long been suspected by cattle owners that the 
appearance of this fever in northern cattle was in some 
way connected with the ticks (Ixodes Americanus, Lat. ; 
I. bovis, Riley) distributed by southern cattle, though 
this notion was generally scouted by scientifle men. 
However, as every other possible cause of the scourge 
had evaded detection, it seemed worthy of investigation, 
and the result now is that indisputable evidence has been 
obtained that the fever is produced by these ectozoa. 
Ticks taken from the bodies of southern cattle, and 
placed upon pastures which could have been contamina- 
ted in no other way, so infected these grounds that sus- 
ceptible bovines placed upon them contracted the malady 
in the same period of time, and were as seriously affected 
as were other susceptible cattle allowed to consort with 
those from Texas. Again, young ticks that were hatched 
from the eggs of adult ticks picked from southern cattle 
were placed on the skins of northern animals, and induced 
the disease. 

There are, consequently, two factors in the production 
of Texan fever—ixodes, and the protozoal microv-organism 
which is located in, and destroys the red corpuscles of the 
blood in the affected animal. Whence the insect obtains 
the protozoon is not yet known, but that the latter can 
be transmitted from one generation of ticks to another, 
through the ova, has been demonstrated. It is important 
to know how many generations of ticks these germs can 
be communicated to without losing their virulence, and 
whether there is any other means by which they gain 
access to the blood of cattle than by the punctures made 
by these vermin. There are evidently ticks which do not 
bear the micro-organisms, as cattle which are susceptible 
to Texas fever are often badly infested with them with- 
out showing any marked signs of bad health. On the 
other hand, there may be means by which the protozoon 
gains access to the blood of cattle independently of the 
agency of ticks; but it appears from the investigations 
just reported, that in the great majority of cases cattle 
are infected by means of the skin parasites. The adult 
ticks drop from the southern cattle, aud deposit their ova 
upon the pastures ; these ova are hatched, and the young 
ticks get on susceptible beasts and engender the disease 
in them. The young ticks are hatched within from 
fifteen to thirty days after the eggs are laid, and at once 
get on the cattle, where they become mature within from 
twenty to thirty days; they then fall off lay their eggs, 
and die. This process goes on continuously until the 
cold weather sets in. : : 

The experiments by which these interesting and im- 
portant results were arrived at, were numerous and con- 
clusive as to the part the ectozoa play in the production 
of the malady, so that it might be said, No ticks, oo 
Texas fever. Is it not possible that the Tset-tse fly 0 
Central and South Africa causes the death of certain 
mammalia by acting as the imtermediate bearer ot 
noxious micro-organism, as the mosquito does 
regard to the filaria sanguinis hominis? In no = of 
way, it would seem, can its deadly action be accoun 
for.—Lanect. 
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THE OFFORD ELBOW PAD. 


* The difficulty of curing “ capped elbows ” is only 
too widely recognised. All sorts of pads have been 
invented to prevent the repetition of pressure on 
the injured part—some were fixed on the hoof, sonie 
round the fetlock. It has been reserved for a 
non-professional to discover the best form and 
we have in Offord’s Elbow Pad another illustration 
of the adage that “ necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion.” Mr, Offord had a favourite horse suffering 
from “capped elbow” and, failing to find benefit 
from any of the ordinary pads, set to work to invent 
one for himself. It is a long pad slung from above, 
so that it hangs just under the sternum and extends 
rather beyond both elbows. When a horse lies down 
this pad effectually protects the elbow from pressure, 
and the unsightly swelling gradually become absorb- 


ed. 


Our experience of it has given every satisfaction, 
and we can safely recommend it to anyone who has 
a valuable horse suffering from this intractable 
blemish. It acts equally well in cases where both 
elbows are affected as in those where only one is 
implicated. It causes no discomfort to the animal 
and does not prevent him lying dowa as usual. We 
are glad to note that practitioners of repute have 
tried it and coincide with us as to its value and 
utility. 


BACTERIOLOGY OF VACCINE LYMPH. 


Dr. Monckton Copeman read a paper on this 
subject. He said the determination of the nature 
and actual virus of vaccination had hitherto baffled 
all inquiry. Some, in view of the failure of all at- 
tempts at the extracorporeal cultivation of the virus, 
had suggested that it was not an organism, but a 
chemical substance or enzyme; and to decide this 
question he had repeated the experiments of Cohn, 
Uhauvean, and Burdon Sanderson, from which they 
had concluded that the activity of the lymph re- 
sided in the solid particles rather than in the fluid 
portion, Having obtained 2 cubic centimetres of calf 
lymph, he diluted it with 4 cubic centimetres of a 50 
per cent, solution of glycerine, which had the effect 
of increasing its fluidity, retarding coagulation dur- 
Ing filtration, and enhanced rather than otherwise 
its activity, or with anormal saline solution. Using, 
with strict antiseptic precautions, a Kitasato filter 


worked by as aspirator, he obtained filtrates abso- 
lutely free from particles. Inoculations of the 
filtrate on human beings and calves were uniformly 
unsuccessful, but the observation of Dr. Sidney 
Martin in the course of experiments with the 
anthrax bacillus, that if any of the alkali albumen 
in his artificial serum failed to be converted into 
albumose it was retained in the filter, convinced him 
that these negative results were not conclusively 
confirmatory of the point at issue. He had him- 
self found that while the serum, albumen, sugar, and 
salts of milk passed through a porcelain filter, the 
‘casein, as well as the oil globules, was arrested ; and 
it was, therefore, possible that a like proteid in the 
lymph, and not any of the particulate bodies, con- 
stituted the active principle; and that in the sub- 
sidence process of Chauveau, etc., it might have been 
carried down by the bacilli; so that neither the 
positive nor the negative results obtained under 
either procedure were conclusive in favour of the 
theories of Chauveau and Sanderson on the one hand, 
and of Cory on the other. In the hope of iaentify- 
ing the nature and action of the several bacteria, he 
next undertook a number of artificial culture experi- 
ments with calf lymph, sowing by both the “ streak ” 
and the “stab” methods nutrient gelatines, agar- 
agar, and agar-agar with glycerine, These inocula- 
tions were invariably followed by luxuriant growths, 
a feature common to all being that the parts of the 
growth most exposed to the air presented a marked 
coloration, more or less yellow or orange, especially 
in gelatines. Plate cultivations with portions of 
these masses enabled him to identify (1) micrococcus 
pyogenes aureus, (2) micrococcus cereus flavus, and 
(8) micrococecus albus, results agreeing with those 
of Pfeiffer, and apparently also of Buist. He also 
obtained an organism which he believed to be the 
streptococcus pyogenes. Inoculation with pure 
cultures of each of these on the human being, calf, 
and rabbits, never produced more than the most 
trifling inflammation, and nothing in the least 
resembling vaccination, though one rabbit died 
apparently of septicemia after a free inoculation 
with a mixture of all four. Thinking it possible 
that the luxuriant growth of these might have de- 
stroyed the specific organism, he subjected the tubes 
to a temperature of 60C. for various periods, and 
made plate inoculations direct therefrom, but entirely 
without result. Inoculations of calves with lymph 
from the tubes thus treated, and with fluid from the 
alkali-albumen were equally unsuccessful, showing 
that the specific microbes, if any, had also been 
killed, After Mr. Husband’s observa- 
tion that the activity of vaccine lymph was not 
impaired by exposure to a temperature of 33 C., he 
found that the critical point was between 38 and 42, 
and what was now wanted was the discovery of a 
suitable culture fluid. A remarkable result was, 
however, observed in the inoculation by Dr. Cory of 
a calf with lymph that had been heated to 43e — Nu 
vesiculation followed, but the animal proved refrac- 
tory to subsequent inoculations with fresh lymph of 
ascertained activity, showing tLat a degree of im. 
munity had been conferred, possibly by the produc 

of a microbe that had itself perished, in a manner 
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analogous to the experiments of Roux and Yersin with 
the products of the baci!lus (Loeffler’s) of diphtheria. 
Such method would, of course. preclude continuation by 
arm-to-arm vaccination ; but it certainly seemed that 
lymph heated to 40 only. and thus freed from the or- 
ganisms he had described, was considerably more 
energetic than fresh lymph, for the calf that, after in- 
oculation with superheated lymph, had resisted the 
effects of fresh lymph of proved activity, yielded toa 
subsequent inoculation with the lymph thus “purified,” 
_ exhibiting five well-developed vesicles. He next 
put up a number of tubes, intentionally interrupting 
the lymph with air bubbles, and kept them for 
several weeks in a vertical position. Points of 
opacity appeared at the lower end of each separate 
column of lymph. Tube and secondary plate culti- 
vation in gelatine with portions of this opaque sub- 
stance showed it to be composed of aérobic organisms 
present in the lymph from the first, although in 
minute numbers. Careful exposure of the lymph 
to a regulated temperature checked or arrested the 
growth of these organisins, and thereby enchanced 
the potency of the lymph; but the desired result 
could always be attained by dilution with a 50 per 
cent. solution of glycerine. even to the extent of 
twice or thrice its volume. Glycerine, which was 
well known to act injuriously on many pathogenic 
organisms. had evidertly the effect of inhibiting the 
growth of these extraneous aérobes, which not only 
gave rise to the familiar cloudiness, but tended to 
impair the activity of the lymph. Indeed, it was 
possible that in the presence of glycerine there was 
& positive increase of the specific organisms or active 
principle, and its employment was on every ground 
to be recommended as a means of securing better 
and more uniform results. 


A Plague of Mice. 


For some months past the hill grazings and rough 
tures of six Scotch counties—Dumfries, Roxburgh, 
irkcudbiight, Peebles, Selkirk, Lanark—have been 
devastated by mice. In Roxburgh and Dumfries, from 
80,000 to 90,000 acres, says a report just presented to the 
Board of Agriculture, have been over-run by them. Some 
of the causes assigned for the extraordinary growth of 
this plague are a good illustration of the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest. Owls, kestrels, 
hawks, weasels are natural enemies of the field mouse. 
The fewer these enemies, the better are the field mouse’s 
chances of increasing and multiplying and of inheriting 
the earth. There has been a “scarcity” of owls and 
kestrels, says the official publication, without attributing 
the scarcity to sport, or the weather, or any particular 
cause, The mice have prospered accordingly. And just 
for the same reason the sheep are suffering a correspond 
ing amount of adversity; their food is eaten up by all 
these myriads of mice. . 
“The general feeling,” says the report, “favours the 
burning of the affected ground.” Something must be 
done, because there is the extremely unpleasant certainty 
that the mice—if they be not exterminated meanwhile— 
will attack the seed corn. Seventeen years ago the same 
part of Scotland was visited by a plague of mice. So 
were several districts in Northern England. In the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, the 
southern and eastern counties of England were affected 
in the same way. The New Forest and the Forest of 


Dean were plagued with mice in 1814. France, Holland, 
Germany, and especially Australia, have been victimized 
by them. One would have thought that the Scotch 
mice must have been killed off by the late Arctic weather. 
They ought to have been, but thay were not ; “they have 
been found alive in large numbers nnder snow-drifts,”’ 
But perhaps a Scotch mouse can flourish where any 
other mouse would starve. 


Influenza in Man and Animals. 


Mr. Frank G. Clemow, M.B. (West ae 
writes: Mr. Raymond, in his letter to the Briti 
Medical Journal of March 26th, on the discussion on 
influenza in men and animals, at the Epidemiological 
Society, quotes me as saying, “Feeling the want of 
scientific discrimination among veterinary surgeons.” 
Will you allow me to state that I was guilty of no such 
discourtesy to the veterinary profession? The mistake 
is not Mr. Raymond’s but that of the reporter. In my 
remarks I stated that in the present state of knowledge 
of the nature of influenza in man and in animals it is 
difficult to come to a definite conclusion as to the etiologi- 
cal identity of the two diseases, but that the balance of 
evidence from the records of past epidemics and epizootics 
rather points against such identity. By what mental 
process on the part of the reporter such remarks could 
come to be represented as imputing “a want of scientific 
discrimination ” to veterinary surgeons I am at a loss to 
imagine. 


The Malarial Origin of Periodic Ophthalmia of 
Horses. 


Dr. T. Potapenko, who has been in Russian cavalry 
regiments for several years, communicates to the 
Vrach some remarks on the periodic ophthalmia of 
horses which appears to be of malarial origin; for 
on examining the blood of affected animals he in- 
vairiably found both within and without the red 
corpuscles micro-organisms which, from their micro- 
scopical characters and their characteristic staining, 
appeared to be identical with the plasmodia found 
in the blood in malarial fever in the human subject. 
These bodies were never found in the blood of horses 
not affected with periodic ophthalmia. In corrobora- 
tion of this view Dr. Potapenko mentions that the 
affection generally occurred when the horses —_ 
pastured in low-lying marshy lands, wet spring an 
autumn being more favourable than dry seasons.— 
Lancet. 


An Epidemic of Trichinosis. 


Epidemics of trichinosis are somewhat rare events, er 
have occurred chiefly in German-speaking ees = 
Europe. An epidemic outbreak has recently occurre as 
Coleraine, in Franklin County, Massachusetts, am 2 ng 
Austrians and Bavarians; some French ne, ed 
also affected. The symptoms were fever, swelling “sé 
face, eyelids, and limbs ; perspiration, severe vy whoa 

s of the body, soreness of the muscles, an fone rol 
tion of the flexors of legs and arms. About . * y ool 
sons were taken ill about February Ist, and two no 
died. The remainder with one exception gh a 
valescent at the date (March 10) of the repo Paina 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. It 1s a por 
whether the sufferers ate raw or only imperfectly 


pork. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHAT IS A NOMINEE? 


Gorpon Houvusg, WINpsor, 
April 26th, 1892. 


IR, 
I find by your last issue that a word I have used in a 
matter of fact statement to the Privy Council which you 


8 


gg last week, has been called in question by Mr. 


W. Barling, who is the official nominator of one of the 
candidates at the forthcoming election for members of 
Council. 

In my statement I mention that Mr. Hunting had 
started a weekly newspaper and that certain gentlemen 
were his nominees. A nominee, according to my dic- 
tionary, is “a person named or designated by another.” 

I do not think it can be denied that Mr. Hunting, as 
Editor, had for weeks previous to the election last year 
and this, named and designated certain gentlemen to be 
supported, and in one course to be nominated as mem- 
bers of Council, and one, I think, has questioned his 
right to do so. 

If my use of the word nominee has given offence to 
any official nominator of any candidate 1 regret having 
used it, as there are other words whick I could have used 
to express my meaning.—Yours very faithfully, 


Henry Simpson. 


EXEMPTION FROM JURIES. 


Dear Sir, 

Through the medium of your valuable Journal I think 
the attention of the Veterinary Profession should be 
called to their liability as jurymen. The time has 
arrived when the Profession should endeavour in every 
way to get rid of the distinction made between 
them and all other professions in being obliged to serve 
on juries. Let every member subscribe, and the proper 
steps be taken to put forward our claims. 

A general election is now coming on and every mem- 
ber should use his interest with Candidates for Parliament 
It is unjust to compel a Veterinary Surgeon in practice 
to serve on a jury. I have paid fines over and over 
again as I could not possibly attend, and break my 
appointments 

I will willingly subscribe and that largely towards the 
object, and I am sure so will every member in Great 
Britain and Ireland.—Yours truly, 


ALLEN, F.R.C.V.S, 


PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT. 


Dear Sir, 

It seems a novel idea to be told that in the new Char- 
= ‘ney Existing Practitioners are to be deprived of their 

ghts, 
_ On reading the communications which have heen 
issued on the subject, we find that these rights consist in 
* mysterious power that the Existing Practitioners at 
present possess, of not being guided by any rules of pro- 
fessional conduct, whilst rules, if made, might “ prove 
harassing and vexatious to them in their calling.” 

_Now as the Fellows and Members would be guided by 
similar rules, it is difficult to understand how they would 
affect the Existing Practitioners, unless their supporters 


have an idea that these gentlemen must have recourse 

to a system of unprofessional conduct in order to obtain 

er which system would not be tolerated by the 
embers of the Council. 

It is absurd to imagine, as has been stated, that Mem- 
bers of the College had any ill-feeling to the Existing 
Practitioners as a body, it is only when individuals of the 
latter act in a manner detrimental to the reputation of 
the profession, that we are forced to regard them in a 
proper light. 

Aud now we are to be told that they can act as they 
like, even if qualitied men enforce proper rules of pro- 
fessional conduct. 

Is it of advantage to the profession that gaily-coloured 
placards can be issued to the public, declaring the abilities 
of the advertiser, and offering to return the fees if the 
work done does not turn out in a satisfactory manner ? 

Is it proper to advertise patent nostrums to cure many 
and diverse affections ? 

Is it right to give advice gratis to cases under the care 
of a qualified man, and to use all manner of means to 
obtain practice / 

We have practical experience of such instances occur- 
ing, and if the new Charter could even go a very small 
way to put down such evils, it deserves the support of 
every practitioner. 

It seems probable that the next thing we shall hear 
from the supporters of the Existing Practitioners is that 
one of the latter will be proposed for a seat on the 
Council. 

The arguments advanced by those opposed to the new 
Charter, have not as yet assumed to any importance, 
and we are anxiously waiting for the next move. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. Watus Hoare, M.R.C.V.S 

Cork, April 25th, 1892. 


TRADES AND PROFESSIONS. 
Sir 
Observing that your columns have become the debating 
ground for horse-shoers, blacksmiths, and other artisans, 
I wish to say a few words concerning a new movement 
which the appearance of these letters in a professional 
journal has just set afoot. 

A number of human shoemakers are about to band 
themselves into a guild, and petition the Royal College 
of Surgeons to grant them a scientific education, on the 
following grounds, viz :— 

That whereas the human foot is subject to corns, 
bunions, segs, ingrowing toenails, and pricks from old 
nails protruding through the soles of boots, the time has 
now arrived when all shoemakers shou.d hear a course of 
lectures on the anatomy, physiology, and pathology of 
the human foot ; and they maintain that the human shoe- 
maker should possess the same scientific knowledge con- 
cerning the human foot as does the surgeon. 

Further, that if the shoemaker is to perform his work 
in a skilful manner, and to the satisfaction of his 
customers, it is absolutely necessary that he should have 
the same qualifications as the human surgeon. If the 
shoemaker is denied this right, the sooner he hands his 
business over to the graduates of the Royal College of 
Surgeons thebetter, and let every medical man at once 
set up a shoemaking and cobbling shop of his own. 

These votaries of St. Crispin are now praying for a 
healthy sign from the surgeons, in the form of an ex- 
pressed wish for a Shoemaker’s College. 

They are further about to ask, is there a member on 
any of the boards of medical and surgical examiners who 
would support a motion to this effect—that a smal] por- 
tion should be set apart in the Medical College for the 
education of shoe makers. 
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With indignation they ask—how many of the shoe- 
makers who are registered as shoemakers to Her Majesty 
and the Royal Family have been examined in the 
anatomy, and other sciences of the human foot, and are 
= one whit the better for it ! 

he new guild of St. Crispin is about to commence 
operations by writing letters to the Lancet aud other 
medical journals, and will there combat the surgeons to 
their very teeth. Some say that the editors will refuse 
to insert their communications—yea though the dis- 
appointed shoemakers should make the welkin ring with 
howls of despair. 

But, some say, when it is remembered that certain suc- 
cessful shoemakers have educated their sous into fully 
qualified members of the healing art, these will out of 
gratitude to their parents, prove staunch friends to the 
movement, and it may yet become a success, even if new 
medical journals should have to be started to advocate the 
cause. 

The barbers too are now on the war path fondly re- 
membering the happy days when they had a monopoly 
of the surgeon’s art, which was so villainously filched 
from them by the medicoes. They think that some por- 
tion of the stolen goods ought to be returned in the shape 
of a course of lectures on the anatomy, physiology, and 
pathology of the human scalp and skull. For say they, 
“ How is it possible in these days of machine brushing 
to avoid taking off a man’s scalp, or by over pressure 
causing inflammation of the brain and insanity, unless a 
barber had been educated at a medical college and been 
well lectured on these scientific subjects.” It is but too 
well known say they “ That the country is studded with 
baldpates eutirely through the want of scientific know- 
ledge on the part of the barbers.”’ 

heartily agree with all this, and sympathise very 
strongly with the shoemakers, barbers, and horse-shoers, 
and steps ought at once to be taken to restore to them, 
or grant to them, as the case may be, their very laudable 


and just desire. 
Yours respectfully, 
VETERINARY OBSERVER. 


Communications, Booxs, AND PApers RECEIVED :—Sir 
H. Simpson, Messrs. E. Wallis Hoare, J. Hammond, 
A. W. Lawson, ‘Journal of Comparative Medicine and 
Veterinary Archives” (New York). 


Veterinary Societies—Addresses. 


Bompay V.M.A. 
Pres 
Hon. Sec: 8. K. Nariman, Esq.. M.p., 8.5.c., L.Vv.8e. 
Of Hon. Sec: Mr. J. D. Parokh, G.b.v.c., Bombay Vet. Coll. 


Borper Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. Pender, .n.c.v.s., Lockerbie. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Armstrong, m.R.c.v.s., Penrith, Cumberland 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October. 


Caucurra V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Greenhill, m.n.c.v.s. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. T. Assheton Smith, 156 Dhurrumtollah. , 


Cenrrat V.M.A 
Pres: Mr. W. Roots, m.n.c.v.s., : 
13 Winchester Street, London, §.E. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H, G. Rogers, .n.c.v.s., ani 
; 170 Brompton Road, London, $.W. 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn, at 7 p-m. 


Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. F. Low, m.n.c.v.s., Norwich. 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. W. Shipley, Jnr., Southtown, Gt. Yarmouth 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July. 


Ver. Mep. Assn. or IRELAND. 
Pres: Mr. C. Steel, F.n.c.v.s., 188 Clonliffe-road, Dublin. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. MceKenny, ™.8.c.v.s., 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin. 


LancasoirE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. Woods, F.n.c.v.s., Standish Gate, Wigan. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. B. Wolstenholme, m.8.c.v.s., 
Quay Street, Manchester. 
Meetings, 2nd Wednesday in March, June, Sept., & Dec. 


LincotnsHirE V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. T. E. Smith, m.n.c.v.s., Market Rasen 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Smith, m.x.c.v.s., Huntingdon. 
Meetings, Second Thursday, Feb., June and October. 


Mipitanp Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. F. W. Barling, M.8.c.v.s., Ross, Hereford 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, M.R.c.v.s., 
High St,. West Bromwich. 


Meetings, Second Friday in Feb., May, Aug., and Nov. 


Natrona, Ver. Association. 
Pres: Prof. J. McCall, Veterinary College, Buccleuch St., 
Glasgow 
Sec: Mr. John Malcolm, r-:x.c.v.s., Birmingham. 
Sec. of Prov. Com: Mr. D. Weir, M.8.c.v.3., 
89 Grant-street, Glasgow 


NortH or Eneuanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. G. R. Dudgeon, .n.c.v.s., Sunderland. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. A. Hancock, m.8.c.v.s., 
Forest Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Roya, Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. H. Lepper, m.r.c.v.s., Aylesbury. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, m.n.c.v.s., 
Sussex Villas, Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington. 
Meetings, Last Friday, Feb., June and Nov. 


Royan Scorrisn V.S. 
Pres: Mr. Reid, .n.c.v.s., Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, .r.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshir 


Roya, Verertnary M.A. 


Pres: Mr. Wild. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. T. F. Wilson. 


Scorrish Merroronitan V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. Jas. Clarke, ¥.n.c.v.s., Coupar-Angns. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. P. Moir, m.n.c.v.s., 9 Kilmain Terr. Edinbro 


Sovrn Duruam anp Nortru Yorxsuire V.M.A. 
Pres.d@ Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, F.R.¢.v.s., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Assistant Hon. Sec: Mr. W. N. Dobbing, M.R.c.v.s. 

Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. 


SourHern Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. E. A. Hollingham, .R.c.v.s., 
79 Anerley Road, London, 8.E. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. C. Pack, m.x.c.v.s., Lymington, Hants. 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


Sovurn Waxes anp Monmoutusuire V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. D. M. Storrar, u.n.c.v.s., Abergavenny. 
Hon Sec. Mr. A. C. Stewart, u.n.c.v.s., Cardiff. 
Meetings, First Thursday in March, and Autumn. 


Western Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. G. H, Elder, u.n.c.v.s., Taunton, Somerset 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Harvey Bloye, M.8.c.v.s., 
Ebrington Street, Plymouth. 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March and September. 


West or Scorzanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. D. Allan, m.R.c.v.s., Clarkston-by-Busby, Glasgow 
Hon. Sec : Mr. W. Anderson, F.x.c.v.s., West Nile-st. Glasgow 


Yorxsurre V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. G. E. Bowman, Woodhouse Lane, Leeds. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. F. Greenhalgh, M.B.c.v.s., 
110 North-street, Leeds. 


Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., April, July, and October. 
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